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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 





ANECDOTES OF THE BLIND. 
— ‘ 

In the\ Kaleidoscope of June 15th we made very 
favourable mention of the Memoirs of Jolin Wilson, 
who has been blind from his infancy, but who, by 
perseverance and the proper direction of a vigorous 
understanding, has stored his mind with a great 
variety of useful knowledge. This ingenious and 
amiable man is now in Liverpool; and it is with 
pleasure we can add, that he has been taken by the 
hand by some of the most respectable of our towns- 
men, especially of that society so properly styled 
“The Society of Friends ;” and we have been much 
pleased and affected to hear him express his fervent 
gratitude to the good Samaritans he has met with 
in Liverpool. We feel so much interest in his be- 
half that we shall take the liberty to hint to the 
ladies and gentlemen to whom he may be intro- 
duced, to furnish him with letters of introduction to 
their friends in the different towns which he intends 
to visit in his tour through the country.—Mr. Wilson’s 
amusing and instructive Memoir (the price of which, 
as advertised elsewhere, is only one shilling,) we can 
most disinterestedly recommend to our readers, as 
we have declined any commission upon its sale. 

Mr. Wilson has also published a most interesting 
volume, which we are sorry to learn is out of print. 
We have perused it with much pleasure, and we 
trust that the writer will be at some time enabled 
to put forth a second edition, with certain additions, 
which he has in store. Mr. Wilson, it appears, has no 
means of supporting himself and his family, except 
by the sale of his. Memoirs, which may be perused 
by persons of all classes and ages with pleasure and 
edification. We shal] here transcribe, from his 
“ Biography of the Blind,’’ a short extract :— 

Swift says that “blindness is an inducement to courage, 
because it hides from us the danger which is before us.” 
How far the Dean may be right in his opinion I shall 
not pretend ‘to judge, but that blind men now possess 
this virtue (if a virtue it may be called) as much as any 
of their predecessors, may be easily seen from the fol- 
lowing anecdotes. 

Many of them have braved all the dangers of the 
field in some of the greatest battles that ever were 
fought in Europe, viz. the siege of Constantinople by 
the Venetians, the battle of Falkirk, and the memorable 
battle of Cressy. This engagement commenced at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and continued till night put an 
end to the carnage. The greater part of the nobility of 
France and Germany fell in the contest. Among the 
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slain were two Kings, James of Majorca, and John of 
Bohemia. The death of the latter was attended by 
some remarkable circumstances. He had for a long time 
been blind. Anxious to know how the battle went, he 
commanded his attendants to lead him forward ; for 
this purpose, he was placed between two of them, and 
their bridles were tied to his, so that in the heat of the 
action they might not be separated, and next morning, 
they were all three found dead together. Barnes, in his 
Life of Edward III, gives a more particular account 
than any other historian I have met with: I will give it 
in his own words :— 

“ Marquess Charles, elect empcrour, resisted the prince 
with great courage; but his banner being beaten to the 
ground, his men slain about him, and himself wounded 
in three places of his body, though not without much 
difficulty, turned his horse and rode out of the field, 
having cast away his coat-armour, that he might not be 
known. Meanwhile his father, John, King of Bohemia, 
who was son to the noble Emperour, Henry of Luxem- 
burgh, although blind with age, when he understood 
how the day was like to go, asked of his captains, ‘ what 
was become of the Lord Charles, his son ;’ they told 
him ‘they knew not, but that they supposed him some- 
where in the heat of action.? Then the good old King, 
resolving by no means to disgrace his former victories, 
and cancel the glory of his youth by a degenerate old 
age, said unto them, ‘ Gentlemen, you are my men, my 
companions and friends in this expedition. I only now 
desire this last piece of service from you, that you would 
bring me forward so near to these Englishmen that I 
may deal among them one good stroak with my sword,’ 
They all said they would obey him to the death, and 
lest by any extremity they should be separated from him, 
they all with one consent tied the reins of their horses 
one to another, and so attended their Royal Master into 
battle.” 

There this valiant old hero had his desire, and came 
boldly up to the Prince of Wales, and gave more than 
one, or four, or five good strokes, and fought cou- 
rageously, as also did all his Lords and others about him ; 
but they engaged themselves so far that there they were 
all slain, and next day found dead about the body of 
their King, and their horses’ bridles tied together. Then 
were the arms of that noble King, (being the ostrich 
feathers, with the motto Ich dien, signifying J serve,) 
taken and worn by the Prince of Wales, in whose me- 
mory they have been ever since called the Prince’s 
Arms, being also from that time worn by his successors, 
Princes of Wales, eldest sons of the Kings of England.” 
= 
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THE FOUNDLING. 
<a 
(Translated for the Kaleidoscope from the German of I. G. Miller.) 
o<utlieie 


BY PETER PLAINWAY. J 


At an unusually brisk time of ecclesiastical acti- 
vity, the general Superintendent of certain principa- 
lities had made the astonishing effort of rising even 


set out from the village of Hellersen to the next 
parish, and there to pursue his church visitation,— 
that is to say, luxuriously feasting at the expense of 
fresh sufferers. His judiciously-contrived travelling 
carriage allowed him, nevertheless, the indulgence 
of indemnifying himself, by a refreshing morning 
slumber, for what he might have lost at his last 
quarters, and of duly strengthening himself for the 
arduous performances of the coming day. Even the 
footman was already imitating the example of his 
master, and was nodding on the coach-box ; but the 
young driver, accustomed to early rising, kept awake, 
although his horses were, according to order, but 
creeping on at a very slow pace. It was still too 
dark to be much amused with the clouds of beau- 
tiful smoke which Nicholas, of course, sent forth 
from his pipe; and in order to beguile his time he 
reckoned how many yards of silk ribbon he would 
be able to get for his Jane with what he was likely 
to receive from his Reverence, whose bounty he 
could not decently estimate at much less than half- 
a-crown. Absorbed in these highly interesting 
thoughts, the young man was just passing near the 
entrance of an ill-famed wood, when he perceived 
that his leaders were pricking up their ears in an 
unusual manner, and endeavouring to avoid some- 
thing that lay in the road: he mustered up courage 
to dismount, and to see what it was, when he found 
a large basket covered with a white cloth, and in 
which an infant was sleeping as quietly as his Re- 
verence in the coach. This was rather an unex- 
pected discovery, for although an unfortunate tra- 
veller had once been murdered near that spot, and 
the place had been haunted ever since, there was no 
instance on record of a ghost having ever exhibited 
itself in such a shape, and yet the fact of his having 
met with real flesh and blood seemed to be indis- 
putable to poor Nicholas. He considered awhile, 
and then determined to Jay the case before his pas- 
sengers, who must know better than he himself could 
what were the best measures under this exigency. 
He seized the valet by the left leg, and said, “ Mos- 
sieu, awake a little, if you please;” but the man 
had made quite as free with the visitation beer in 
the kitchen as his master iad with the old Rhenishy 
in the parlour, and it was not an easy matter’ to 
bring him to his senses. ‘The peasant had elso to 
take him by his right leg, and to give ita good pull 
before he could be sufficiently aroused to listen to 
the information, and when he had heard it, the fel- 
low only stretched his four extremities, loudly yawn- 
ing at the same time, and told him, with a half. 
smothered oath, to fling the brat among the bushes, 
and drive on. “Shame, shame!” said the peasant, 
“ ig that an answer becoming a churchman’s servant? 
come down this moment and tell your master, or I 
shall teach you country manners ; your town-fashions 
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sable to come to an open quarrel with a stout and 
resolute young countryman, he therefore reluctantly 
descended from his height, and peeped at his master 
through the half-open blinds; but although he could 
not distinctly see him, he heard him so much the 
better, and his tremendously loud snorings fully 
convinced him that any attempt at disturbance 
would be extremely ill-timed and highly dangerous to 
himself. “No, no,” said he; “awakening his Mag- 
nificence out of such a slumber is totally out of the 
question ; it would put more at risk than my place 
is worth.”-—“ Nonsense,’’ rejoined Nicholas, “ he is 
a clergyman, and it is, at all events, his duty to lis- 
ten, even if he can do nothing else. Come, open 
that glass caravan; I’ll face the lion myself.”— 
“Well, at your peril be it then,” was the reply ; 
and the map, opening the door, concealed himself 
behind it, to witness the explosion. 

“ Mr, Sperdent! (superintendent,) Mr. Sperdent!”” 
bawled the driver, until he actually succeeded in 
getting an answer, which was certainly far from 
being civil, and uttered in a most tremendous rage. 
The applicant, nevertheless, stated what he had 
to say, and was rewarded with a fresh volley of 
“ clowns,” “asses,” and so on, until it ended with 
the positive declaration, that his Magnificence did 
not feel inclined to trouble himself with other peo- 
ple’s bastards. “ I’ll tell you what,” said Nicholas, 
coolly, “if you mean to keep it up at that rate, I 
shall just unyoke my horses, and then you may sleep 
quietly enough, inside or out, for any thing I care. 
Here is a poor child lying in the middle of the high- 
road; bastard or not, it isa human being, and you 
are a Christian minister; will you have pity on the 
poor creature, and do a good action ?” 

The Superintendent was not a bad man when once 
properly awake, and the dry manly explanation of 
the young peasant had certainly produced the effect 
of reminding him at least of what he owed to his 
cloth: he excused himself as well as he could with 
regard to his hasty temper, and actually offered 
some hush-money to the insulted individual; but 
this the latter firmly refused, stating that he would 
rather something might be done for the poor child. 
“ Well, and what is the matter with your child?” 
“ Jt is not my own, Sir, else I should not stand here 
a begging for it; and, were I a married man, I should 
even take it home, as it is; but I live as yet in 
another man’s house and service, so that I cannot 
provide for it in any way.” The soul of the Reve- 
rend Gentleman was not quite so great as its out- 
ward machine, but it felt, nevertheless, that some- 
something must be done. The valet and the driver 
were requested to help the somewhat unwieldy body 
in getting out of the carriage; and, when ocular 
demonstration fully exhibited what had been pre- 
viously but half understood, the prelate could not 
help exclaiming against the barbarity of such an un- 
christian-like exposure of a fellow.creature ; and he 
would, perhaps, have delivered a complete sermon 
on the subject, if Nicholas had not interrupted him 
with the remark, that: probably nothing but dire 
necessity had driven the wretched parents to the 
desperate measure, and that the distracted mother 
might, at that very moment, be fervently entreating 
Heayen to direct some good Samaritan towards her 
beloved offspring. ‘This certainly stopped the flow 
of the pious man’s eloquence, but it did not quite 
bring him to the point at which his interlocutor 








seemed to aim; and the latter would probably have 


been less sanguine in hisexpectations, if he had been 
acquainted with the Superintendent’s domestic cir- 
cumstances, which would not allow him even to 
think of what might be displeasing to his better half. 
Providing for an illegitimate child, or indeed for any 
except his own lawfully begotten family, was with 
him quite out of the question: the utmost he could 
do was to swell his travelling expenses by an addi- 
tional brace of louis d’or, and even that only at the 
imminent risk of being called to a severe account, 
and soundly rated for his extravagance. After having, 
therefore, carefully picked out two of the lightest 
pieces, he looked at them once more with the tender 
farewell glance of a parting friend, put them into 
the basket, and said, “ My son, I have bestowed 
some money on the poor thing, that it may not be 
altogether unprovided for: let us now drive on, in 
God’s name, and hope that some well-disposed per- 
sons will ere long take further care of the child. 
I wish it were in my power to do more; but I have 
myself a large family, and you know the Scripture 
says it is not proper ‘to take the food from one’s 
children, and to give it to the dogs,’ (that is to say, 
to strangers.). Moreover, I have totravel all over the 
country, and shall not get home these six weeks. 
Let us trust toa benevolent Providence, that some 
compassionate people will pass this way.”’—“ Ay!” 
exclaimed Nicholas, “and plunder the basket of 
whatever may be worth taking : no, no, I’]l not trust 
to that. It is us that Providence has chosen, since 
we were the first to come by this road ; it would be 
wilful neglect to rely on chance. I beg that you will 
not take amiss what I thus say in my simplicity,—I 
know I cannot do it as I ought; but if Father Eme- 
rick were here, ——” “ Ha, what !—the infidel—the 
atheist ; are you one of his disciples???» —* An atheist, 
pray what is that? ‘One who does not believe in 
God, and does not attend Divineservice.’’—“Oh, then, 
Mr, Sperdent, Father Emerick is none such ;—he 
not only believes in God, but he exhorts us young peo- 
ple, at every opportunity, to fear him, and to obey 
his commands. The whole world, he says, is God’s 
temple; and he may be served every where, and at 
all times. Our whole life ought to be devoted to his 
service ; and, without that, our church-going is of no 
use: it is from him that I have learned real charity, 
and it is according to his instruction that I cannot 
proceed with you until the child is out of harm’s 
way.” Whilst saying this, the young man anyoked 
one of his horses, and hoping that Landsman Mossieu 
would be able to drive, until he gallopped to the vil- 
lage and back again, he took up the basket, leaped 
upon his steed, and left the great man with his ser- 
vant, to make the best of their way without him, or 
to wait for his return. They were too much enraged 
to do the latter, and yet they knew not how to pro- 
ceed, since the man had not served his apprentice. 
ship with either a waggoner ora coachman, but with 
a tailor, and was but ill qualified to govern three 
horses. It was finally resolved that the master should 
finish his morning sleep as well as he could, whilst 
the servant should lead the foremost horse gently and 
softly by the bridle, in the hope of the driver’s speedy 
return, for which the possession of the horses seemed 
to be a tolerably good pledge. 
Nicholas had intended to try the benevolence of 
his future mother-in-law, but perceiving that Eme- 
tick was already stirring, he thought it might be as 
well to consult him first, the more so, as he had 
some slight misgivings with regard to his success at 








the other house. The noble owner of the village 
was just setting out on a hunting excursion, and he 
inquired into the particulars of the affair; but 
laughed the young simpleton to scorn when he asked 
for permission to deposit his charge at the castle, 
saying that he had quite enough of parasites and 
hangers-on already. Not so Emerick; he had but 
lately buried the last of his own children, and he 
looked upon the present application almost as a 
heavenly message, by means of which tie was to be 
indemnified, and which would also prove some alle- 
viation to his good wife, who was still less consol- 
able than himself. He immediately promised to 
provide for the foundling, and, as Nicholas was 
fully convinced that he could not possibly leave the 
affair in better hands, he returned forthwith to his 
travellers, and arrived just in time to save them 
from the effects of a very malicious trick which his 
Excellency, the Baron, had planned against them. 
The prelate was fast asleep again, and his man was 
walking very carefully and anxiously near the horses, 
looking backwards every ten or twelve paces, to see 
whether there was any appearance of the driver’s 
return, when the coach was overtaken by the noble- 
man and his party, who immediately perceived that 
the horses were fully aware of their not being under 
proper guidance, and that a sudden chorus uf French 
horns would certainly bring on a catastrophe; but 
as the valet could not be persuaded to let go the 
head of the horse which he held, and to occupy his 
seat on the box, unless there was a regular coach- 
man to relieve him, the Baron ordered one of his 
huntsmen to bestride the saddle-horse and to drive 
his reverend friend to the next station, for fear of 
accident; at the same time he promised him, in an 
under tone, the reward of a ducat, if he could ma- 
nage to overturn the fat beast into a ditch. This 
was a most welcome commission to the individual, 
who no sooner was firmly seated than he began to 
ply his hunting-whip, and to tip the silk in all di- 
rections: but the valet protested so loudly against 
hard driving, and said so positively that it would 
awaken his master, that the Baron was obliged to 
interfere, and to declare he would not have the 
slumber of his friend interrupted until he was safely 
deposited on the other side of the river. By this 
the driver understood that he was to give the benefit 
of a cold bath to the prelate, and, as the water 
through which they had to pass was but shallow in 
the summer season, he saw no.reason for non-com- 
pliance, and took his measures accordingly. The 
gentlemen hunters kept at a moderate distance be- 
hind the vehicle, in order to witness and enjoy the 
fun; the rivulet was already in sight, and every 
appearance seemed to promise the wished-for con- 
summation, when Nicholas came gallopping up to 
frustrate the design. He knew the noble landlord’s 
disposition, and he justly concluded that there was 
some mischief brewing, when he perceived the com. 
pany so quietly following his team instead of pur- 
suing the chase; so that he would not be stopped 
by any questions as to the manner in which he had 
disposed of the basket. All vowed vengeance against 
him, for an obstinate, unmannerly clown; but he 
was firm in his purpose, and prevented the ducking. 

In the meantime Emerick and his wife had ex- 
amined the contents of the basket: the child wasa 
male one, and under the very handsome cushions, 
and the linen in which it was enveloped, they found 
@ miniature portrait of a young lady, set in gold, a 
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gold watch, and a box with something more than a 
hundred ducats, partly in very old coin; there was 
also the following note, written in a female hand :— 

“+ An awfal fate compels the parents of this child to 
resign it, for some time, to others. The compassionate 
finder is requested to keep the money, but to preserve the 
watch and the portrait, since they may prove to be of 
great advantage hereafter. A wet-nurse will not be re- 
quired, since the child has not been used to one. Should 
it live, it would be desirable to have it brought up in the 
Calvinistic religion, or, at least, without any particular 
aversion to that creed. Fare you well, and may you pros- 
per as you behave to this poor creatute !” 

The writing was not very plain, and it was, in 
some places, nearly effaced by tears; the money 
seemed to be taken from a saving-box, and the box, 
the watch, and the portrait were indeed elegantly 
and tastefully got up. but not rich or substantial, 
so that they did not seem to indicate a very high 
rank in the parents, and it appeared more probable 
that the present effort would be the only one on their 


The two louis of the prelate had slipped to the 
bottom, and as they were wrapped up in a paper 
with his address, Emerick could not, at first, account 
for the circumstance ; but he recollected that Nicho- 
las had said something about his not coming alto- 
gether empty-handed, and he concluded that this 
referred to the two pieces, since it did not appear 
that the bedding had been taken out or searched 
before. Mrs. Emerick even questioned whether it 
would not be as well to let the young man believe 
that there was actually nothing found beyond this 
gift, since it would be worse than sacrilege to de- 
prive the foundling even of a single penny, and a 
hundred ducats might prove rather too great a 
temptation for a lover who was anxious to get mar- 
ried; but her husband thought that they had no 
right to conceal any thing from the individual who 
had shown the first marks of active compassion, and 
who had only intrusted them with what was in fact 
left to his disposal, since he had been the finder: 
moreover, it was highly proper to make a younger 
person than themselves acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. In consequence of this 
determination, Nicholas was informed of all at his 
return, and he immediately declared, that, whether 
the boy lived or died, the money must be Eme- 
rick’s, who undertook all the trouble and risk of 
rearing him, and that if he (Nicholas) ever laid 
claim to any thing, it would be to the money of his 
Reverence, which had only been bestowed upon his 
earnest solicitation. “Ha!? said Emerick, “and 
do not you think that we had better return that gift 
altogether? it is but an alms, at best; and it will 
not go far in educating a child from the very cradle : 
if we can manage to supply all that will be neces- 
sary within two louis d’or, we may also find means 
to raise that sum. A man of the prelate’s wealth 
and resources ought to have offered, at the least, as 
much yearly, since the good work seemed to be par- 
ticularly assigned to him. You, or rather your 
horses, were, indeed, first struck with the sight ; but 
a powerful clergyman was the most proper person to 
have pity on a forsaken human being. Suppose 
that you had acted as uncharitably yourself, and 
that some strolling beggars had come after your 
departure, what might have been the consequence? 
In that case it would have been fortunate indeed if 
the poor thing had only been plundered of its pro- 


been rendered further profitable by being brought 
up to the same business; perhaps maimed, or 
blinded, for still better qualification to the intended 
career, and finally devoted to a life of vive and 
misery. Whose fault would all this have been ?”— 
Mrs. Emerick made some attempts at justification 
by alluding to the well-known penuriousness and 
bad temper of the clergyman’s spouse; but the ex- 
cuse was not admitted, and it was rather consi- 
dered as an aggravation that this circumstance was 
only allowed to interfere with acts of humanity, 
whilst it did not appear to prevent even the most 
fulsome and luxurious self-indulgence. In short, it 
was formaily resolved to return that money at the 
first opportunity; and the young peasant felt so 
convinced of the minister’s unworthy behaviour, 
that he said he would think it less disgraceful to be 
publicly whipped than to appropriate the smallest 
particle of the gift to himself. 

Another subject of discussion presented itself in 
the expressed wish of the supposed mother to have 
her child educated in Calvinistic principles; but 
Emerick was for complying with the request to the 
best of his abilities, yet: without entering upon the 
subject of predestination. He intended to teach the 
boy his essential duties towards God and mankind, 
such as a true Christian ought to practise, and to 
leave it afterwards to his own choice what peculiar 
creed should be the standard of his outward religion. 
He assured his interlocutors that the most pro- 
tracted explanations could not lead them any fur- 
ther, and that, according to his conviction, we 
should not be asked, after this life, what we had 
believed, but how we had acted ; and that this idea 
should always be present to those who pretended to 
act upon religious grounds, in whatever profession 
of worship they might have been brought up. 


The next question was, what the child should be 
called ; and it was thought rather singular that the 
note mentioned nothing about it, since the probable 
age of the foundling seemed to be at least five weeks, 
and he must, therefore, have been baptized, as it was 
not likely that any clergyman would forego his dues 
for such a length of time, or that total concealment 
of the birth could have been practised during the 
whole of that period. The clergyman of the village 
was consulted, and he stated that whenever the case 
was uncertain, the law of the land required baptism : 
this was, consequently, bestowed; and the name of 
Emerick registered in thechurch-books. Theoriginal 
bearer of the same considered it as a matter of very 
little consequence whether a man was called Peter 
or John; but since his wife intimated that she would 
like the boy all the better for bearing her husband’s 
name, he made no objection, particularly as Nicho- 
las expressed himself to the same purpose. The 
latter was for contributing the money in hand to- 
wards the loan which was just then raising in behalf 
of a neighbouring prince, upon conditions very ad- 
vantageous to the lenders ;_ but Emerick begged leave 
to dissent from his young friend, in that respect,—as 
he had no idea of lending where the repayment was 
optional. He also rejected his wife’s proposal to 
place the funds in the country’s bank; for, although 
this offered greater security, it scarcely allowed any 
interest on small capitals, and he thought the ad. 
vantage of their ward would be best promoted by the 
opportunities which were likely to present them- 
selves during a journey, which he had long intended 


which he now decidedly fixed for the next month, 
September. He longed to know whether the Count, 
(his former master,) and some other debtors of his, 
were now so far recovered as to be able to pay him 
without much inconvenience to themselves. During 
the whole of his residence at Hellersen, neither 
he nor his wife had made applications to their 
acquaintances, or informed them of their situation. 
No one knew what had become of Domain-Judge 
Emerick, and, as he had left no debts to pay, no 
one, probably, cared much about it. In his present 
abode he had never pretended to be more than a 
farmer, ruined by the war; even Mr. Jacobsen (the 
clergyman of the village) knew no more for several 
years, and it was only after a long acquaintance that 
he entrusted him with the particulars of his situation, 
(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT KING, 
The following interesting anecdote, for which we are in. 

debted to a naval friend, illustrates in a very striking man. 
ner the good humour and the nautical tact of our present 
most gracious Sovereign :—It was in the summer of 1810, 
to the best of our remembrance, that his Majesty’s ship 
Naiad, Captain Carteret, carried into Portsmouth one of 
Bonaparte’s flat-bottomed praams, which had been ca 
tured by the frigate off Boulogne, in the presence of the 
French Emperor. As one of that formidable squadron 
which had been destined to invade England, her appear- 
ance excited unusual interest. Among the persons who 
visited her was his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
before whom, us a naval commander, the Naiad’s ship's 
company were mustered at their respective divisions. On 
these occasions the men are arranged in classes according 
to their rating as regular seamen, or otherwise; the top- 
men and forecastle-men taking the precedence of all others, 
as including the best sailors; the landsmen, under the de.. 
nominations of after-guards and waisters, being the lowest 
in degree. Met. Green, the first lieutenant, thinking he 
— safely presume a little on the Duke’s want of fa. 
miliarity with naval details, ventured to place five of the 
best-looking landsmen among the regular blue-jackets, as 
a set-off, but it would not do. The Duke had not for. 
gotten that indescribable something which impresses a dis- 
tinctive character on & genuine seaman, and to the utter 
confusion of poor Green, he singled out each of the intru- 
ders, and boldly affirmed—which was the truth—that 
they had never been in a top nor on a yard in their lives. 
He immediately saw the drift of the deception which had 
been attempted to be practised on him, an -naturedly 
appreciated the feeling which had induced the first lieu- 
tenant to make the best appearance he could before the 
highest officer in the service. As he successively picked 
each unlucky wight out of the ranks in which he had been 
—— he laughed heartily, and said, ** Ah! Mr. Green, 

ere is another of your top-men; take him away, I know 
a sailor by headmark as well as any of you.” If Mr. 
Green was mortified at the ill success of his ruse, the ship’s 
company were as highly delighted with the unexpected 
display of nautical tact in the Duke. The captain of the 
fore-top, a tall weather-beaten Cornishman, said to one of 
his messmates, a re wet north country lad, ‘* How 
his Honour twigged long Bill, and the rest of them, and 
all because Master Green would have them Sailors, the 
lubbers, that don’t know a weather eating from a bobstay.’” 
‘* Ay, ay, leave him alone for that, my hearty,” re- 
— his comrade, ‘*I see’d by the cut of his jib that he 

now’d a marlin-spike from a hand-saw, for all Master 
Green’s cleverness. I doesn’t like no tricks on travellers.”” 
Among his messmates poor Green fared no better. His top- 
men continued to be a standing joke as long as he remained 
in the ship, but the Duke did not forget the honest lieu- 
tenant, though he forgave his waggery, for he procured 
his promotion as a captain in the course of a few months. 
—Glasgow Courier. 
—_—K—KK—X—X_ 
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sable to come to an open quarrel with a stout and 
resolute young countryman, he therefore reluctantly 
descended from his height, and peeped at his master 
through the half-open blinds; but although he could 
not distinctly see him, he heard him so much the 
better, and his tremendously loud snorings fully 
convinced him that any attempt at disturbance 
would be extremely ill-timed and highly dangerous to 
himself. “No, no,’ said he ; “awakening his Mag- 
nificence out of such a slumber is totally out of the 
question ; it would put more at risk than my place 
is worth,”’-—“ Nonsense,” rejoined Nicholas, “ he is 
a clergyman, and it is, at all events, his duty to lis- 
ten, even if he can do nothing else. Come, open 
that glass caravan; I’l) face the lion myself.”— 
“Well, at your peril be it then,’ was the reply ; 
and the man, opening the door, concealed himself 
behind it, to witness the explosion. 

“ Mr, Sperdent! (superintendent,) Mr. Sperdent !”” 
bawled the driver, until he actually succeeded in 
getting an answer, which was certainly far from 
being civil, and uttered in a most tremendous rage. 
The applicant, nevertheless, stated what he had 
to say, and was rewarded with a fresh volley of 
“ clowns,” “asses,” and so op, until it ended with 
the positive declaration, that his Magnificence did 
not feel inclined to trouble himself with other peo- 
ple’s bastards. “ I’ll tell you what,” said Nicholas, 
coolly, “if you mean to keep it up at that rate, I 
shall just unyoke my horses, and then you may sleep 
quietly enough, inside or out, for any thing I care. 
Here is a poor child lying in the middle of the high- 
road; bastard or not, it isa human being, and you 
are a Christian minister; will you have pity on the 
poor creature, and do a good action ?” 

The Superintendent was not a bad man when once 
propertly awake, and the dry manly explanation of 
the young peasant had certainly produced the effect 
of reminding him at least of what he owed to his 
cloth: he excused himself as well as he could with 
regard to his hasty temper, and actually offered 
some hush-money to the insulted individual; but 
this the latter firmly refused, stating that he would 
rather something might be done for the poor child. 
“ Well, and what is the matter with your child?” 
“ Jt is not my own, Sir, else I should not stand here 
a begging for it; and, were I a married man, I should 
even take it home, as it is; but I live as yet in 
another man’s house and service, so that I cannot 
provide for it in any way.” The soul of the Reve- 
rend Gentleman was not quite so great as its out- 
ward machine, but it felt, nevertheless, that some- 
something must be done. The valet and the driver 
were requested to help the somewhat unwieldy body 
in getting out of the carriage ; and, when ocular 
demonstration fully exhibited what had been pre- 
viously but half understood, the prelate could not 
relp exclaiming against the barbarity of such an un- 
christian-like exposure of a fellow.creature ; and he 
would, perhaps, have delivered a complete sermon 
on the subject, if Nicholas had not interrupted him 
with the remark, that probably nothing but dire 
necessity had driven the wretched parents to the 
desperate measure, and that the distracted mother 
might, at that very moment, be fervently entreating 
Heayen to direct some good Samaritan towards her 
beloved offspring. ‘This certainly stopped the flow 
of the pious man’s cloguence, but it did not quite 
bring him to the point at which his interlocutor 
seewed to aim; and the latter would probably have 





been less sanguine in his expectations, if he had been 
acquainted with the Superintendent’s domestic cir- 
cumstances, which would not allow him even to 
think of what might be displeasing to his better haif. 
Providing for an illegitimate child, or indeed for any 
except his own lawfully begotten family, was with 
him quite out of the question: the utmost he could 
do was to swell his travelling expenses by an addi- 
tional brace of louis d’or, and even that only at the 
imminent risk of being called to a severe account, 
and soundly rated for his extravagance. After having, 
therefore, carefully picked out two of the lightest 
pieces, he louked at them once more with the tender 
farewell glance of a parting friend, put them into 
the basket, and said, “ My son, I have bestowed 
some money on the poor thing, that it may not be 
altogether unprovided for: let us now drive on, in 
God’s name, and hope that some well-disposed per- 
sons will ere long take further care of the child. 
I wish it were in my power to do more; but I have 
myself a large family, and you know the Scripture 
says it is not proper ‘to take the food from one’s 
children, and to give it to the dogs,’ (that is to say, 
to strangers.). Moreover, I have totravel all over the 
country, and shall not get home these six weeks. 
Let us trust toa benevolent Providence, that some 
compassionate people will pass this way.”— Ay!” 
exclaimed Nicholas, “and plunder the basket of 
whatever may be worth taking : no, no, I’ll not trust 
to that. It is us that Providence has chosen, since 
we were the first to come by this road ; it would be 
wilful neglect to rely on chance. I beg that you will 
not take amiss what I thus say in my simplicity,—I 
know I cannot do it as I ought; but if Father Eme- 
rick were here, ——” “ Ha, what !—the infidel—the 
atheist ; are you one of his disciples?”»—“ An atheist, 
pray what is that??? “One who does not believe in 
God, and does not attend Divineservice.””—“Oh, then, 
Mr, Sperdent, Father Emerick is none such ;—he 
not only believes in God, but he exhorts us young peo- 
ple, at every opportunity, to fear him, and to obey 
his commands, The whole world, he says, is God’s 
temple; and he may be served every where, and at 
all times. Our whole life ought to be devoted to his 
service ; and, without that, our church-going is of no 
use: it is from him that I have learned real charity, 
and it is according to his instruction that I cannot 
proceed with you until the child is out of harm’s 
way.”? Whilst saying this, the young man unyoked 
one of his horses, and hoping that Landsman Mossieu 
would be able to drive, until he gallopped to the vil- 
lage and back again, he took up the basket, leaped 
upon his steed, and left the great man with his ser- 
vant, to make the best of their way without him, or 
to wait for his return. They were too much enraged 
to do the latter, and yet they knew not how to pro- 
ceed, since the man had not served his apprentice- 
ship with either a waggoner ora coachman, but with 
a tailor, and was but ill qualified to govern three 
horses. It was finally resolved that the master should 
finish his morning sleep as well as he could, whilst 
the servant should lead the foremost horse gently and 
softly by the bridle, in the hope of the driver’s speedy 
return, for which the possession of the horses seemed 
to be a tolerably good pledge. 
Nicholas had intended to try the benevolence of 
his future mother-in-law, but perceiving that Eme- 
tick was already stirring, he thought it might be as 
well to consult him first, the more so, as he had 
some slight misgivings with regard to his success at 











the other house. The noble owner of the village 
was just setting out on a hunting excursion, and he 
inquired into the particulars of the affair; but 
laughed the young simpleton to scorn when he asked 
for permission to deposit his charge at the castle, 
saying that he had quite enough of parasites and 
hangers-on already. Not so Emerick; he had but 
lately buried the last of his own children, and he 
looked upon the present application almost as a 
heavenly message, by means of which he was to be 
indemnified, and which would also prove some alle- 
viation to his good wife, who was still less consol- 
able than himself. He immediately promised to 
provide for the foundling, and, as Nicholas was 
fully convinced that he could not possibly leave the 
affair in better hands, he returned forthwith to his 
travellers, and arrived just in time to save them 
from the effects of a very malicious trick which his 
Excellency, the Baron, had planned against them. 
The prelate was fast asleep again, and his man was 
walking very carefully and anxiously near the horses, 
looking backwards every ten or twelve paces, to see 
whether there was any appearance of the driver’s 
return, when the coach was overtaken by the noble- 
man and his party, who immediately perceived that 
the horses were fully aware of their not being under 
proper guidance, and that a sudden chorus uf French 
horns would certainly bring on a catastrophe; but 
as the valet could not be persuaded to let go the 
head of the horse which he held, and to occupy his 
seat on the box, unless there was a regular coach- 
man to relieve him, the Baron ordered one of his 
huntsmen to bestride the saddle-horse and to drive 
his reverend friend to the next station, for fear of 
accident; at the same time he promised him, in an 
under tone, the reward of a ducat, if he could ma- 
nage to overturn the fat beast into a ditch. This 
was a.most welcome commission to the individual, 
who no sooner was firmly seated than he began to 
ply his hunting-whip, and to tip the silk in all di- 
rections: but the valet protested so loudly against 
hard driving, and said so positively that it would 
awaken his master, that the Baron was obliged to 
interfere, and to declare he would not have the 
slumber of his friend interrupted until he was safely 
deposited on the other side of the river. By this 
the driver understood that he was to give the benefit 
of a cold bath to the prelate, and, as the water 
through which they had to pass was but shallow in 
the summer season, he saw no.reason for non-com- 
pliance, and took his measures accordingly. The 
gentlemen hunters kept at a moderate distance be- 
hind the vehicle, in order to witness and enjoy the 
fun; the rivulet was already in sight, and every 
appearance seemed to promise the wished-for con- 
summation, when Nicholas came gallopping up to 
frustrate the design. He knew the noble landlord’s 
disposition, and he justly concluded that there was 
some mischief brewing, when he perceived the com. 
pany so quietly following his team instead of pur- 
suing the chase; so that he would not be stopped 
by any questions as to the manner in which he had 
disposed of the basket. All vowed vengeance against 
him, for an obstinate, unmannerly clown; but he 
was firm in his purpose, and prevented the ducking. 

In the meantime Emerick and his wife had ex- 
amined the contents of the basket: the child wasa 
male one, and under the very handsome cushions, 
and the linen in which it was enveloped, they found 
@ miniature portrait of a young lady, set in gold, a 
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gold watch, and a box with something more than a 
hundred ducats, partly in very old coin; there was 
also the following note, written in a female hand :— 

«+ An awfal fate compels the parents of this child to 
resign it, for some time, to others. The compassionate 
finder is requested to keep the money, but to preserve the 
watch and the portrait, since they may prove to be of 
great advantage hereafter. A wet-nurse will not be re- 
quired, since the child has not been used to one. Should 
it live, it would be desirable to have it brought up in the 
Calvinistic religion, or, at least, without any particular 
aversion to that creed. Fare you well, and may you pros- 
per as you behave to this poor creatute !” 

The writing was not very plain, and it was, in 
some places, nearly effaced by tears; the money 
seemed to be taken from a saving-box, and the box, 
the watch, and the portrait were indeed elegantly 
and tastefully got up, but not rich or substantial, 
so that they did not seem to indicate a very high 
rank in the parents, and it appeared more probable 
that the present effort would be the only one on their 

t. 
P The two louis of the prelate had slipped to the 
bottom, and as they were wrapped up in a paper 
with his address, Emerick could not, at first, account 
for the circumstance ; but he recollected that Nicho- 
las had said something about his not coming alto- 
gether empty-handed, and he concluded that this 
referred to the two pieces, since it did not appear 
that the bedding had been taken out or searched 
before. Mrs. Emerick even questioned whether it 
would not be as well to let the young man believe 
that there was actually nothing found beyond this 
gift, since it would be worse than sacrilege to de- 
prive the foundling even of a single penny, and a 
hundred ducats might prove rather too great a 
temptation for a lover who was anxious to get mar- 
ried; but her husband thought that they had no 
right to conceal any thing from the individual who 
had shown the first marks of active compassion, and 
who had only intrusted them with what was in fact 
left to his disposal, since he had been the finder: 
moreover, it was highly proper to make a younger 
person than themselves acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. In consequence of this 
determination, Nicholas was informed of all at his 
return, and he immediately declared, that, whether 
the boy lived or died, the money must be Eme- 
rick’s, who undertook all the trouble and risk of 
rearing him, and that if he (Nicholas) ever laid 
claim to any thing, it would be to the money of his 
Reverence, which had only been bestowed upon his 
earnest solicitation. “Ha!? said Emerick, “and 
do not you think that we had better return that gift 
altogether? it is but an alms, at best; and it will 
not go far in educating a child from the very cradle : 
if we can manage to supply all that will be neces- 
sary within two louis d’or, we may also find means 
to raise that sum. A man of the prelate’s wealth 
and resources ought to have offered, at the least, as 
much yearly, since the good work seemed to be par- 
ticularly assigned to him. You, or rather your 
horses, were, indeed, first struck with the sight ; but 
a powerful clergyman was the most proper person to 
have pity on a forsaken human being. Suppose 
that you had acted as uncharitably yourself, and 
that some strolling beggars had come after your 
departure, what might have been the consequence? 
In that case it would have been fortunate indeed if 
the poor thing had only been plundered of its pro- 


been rendered further profitable by being brought 


blinded, for still better qualification to the intended 
career, and finally devoted to a life of vice and 
misery. Whose fault would all this have been?”— 
Mrs. Emerick made some attempts at justitication 
by alluding to the well-known penuriousness and 
bad temper of the clergyman’s spouse ; but the ex- 
cuse was not admitted, and it was rather consi- 
dered as an aggravation that this circumstance was 
only allowed to interfere with acts of humanity, 
whilst it did not appear to prevent even the most 
fulsome and luxurious self-indulgence. In short, it 
was formaily resolved to return that money at the 
first opportunity; and the young peasant felt so 
convinced of the minister’s unworthy behaviour, 
that he said he would think it less disgraceful to be 
publicly whipped than to appropriate the smallest 
particle of the gift to himself. 

Another subject of discussion presented itself in 
the expressed wish of the supposed mother to have 
her child educated in Calvinistic principles; but 
Emerick was for complying with the request to the 
best of his abilities, yet without entering upon the 
subject of predestination. He intended to teach the 
boy his essential duties towards God and mankind, 
such as a true Christian ought to practise, and to 
leave it afterwards to his own choice what peculiar 
creed should be the standard of his outward religion. 
He assured his interlocutors that the most pro- 
tracted explanations could not lead them any fur- 
ther, and that, according to his’ conviction, we 
should not be asked, after this life, what we had 
believed, but how we had acted ; and that this idea 
should always be present to those who pretended to 
act upon religious grounds, in whatever profession 
of worship they might have been brought up. 


The next question was, what the child should be 
called ; and it was thought rather singular that the 
note mentioned nothing about it, since the probable 
age of the foundling seemed to be at least five weeks, 
and he must, therefore, have been baptized, as it was 
not likely that any clergyman would forego his dues 
for such a length of time, or that total concealment 
of the birth could have been practised during the 
whole of that period. The clergyman of the village 
was consulted, and he stated that whenever the case 
was uncertain, the law of the land required baptism : 
this was, consequently, bestowed; and the name of 
Emerick registered in thechureh-books. Theoriginal 
bearer of the same considered it as a matter of very 
little consequence whether a man was called Peter 
or John; but since his wife intimated that she would 
like the boy all the better for bearing her husband’s 
name, he made no objection, particularly as Nicho- 
las expressed himself to the same purpose. The 
latter was for contributing the money in hand to- 
wards the loan which was just then raising in behalf 
of a neighbouring prince, upon conditions very ad- 
vantageous to the lenders; but Emerick begged leave 
to dissent from his young friend, in that respect,—as 
he had no idea of lending where the repayment was 
optional. He also rejected his wife’s proposal to 
place the funds in the country’s bank; for, although 
this offered greater security, it scarcely allowed any 
interest on small capitals, and he thought the ad.- 
vantage of their ward would be best promoted by the 


selves during a journey, which he had long intended 


opportunities which were likely to present them- | © 


which he now decidedly fixed for the next month, 
up to the same business; perhaps maimed, or September. He longed to know whether the Count, 


(his former master,) and some other debtors of his, 
were now so far recovered as to be able to pay him 
without much inconvenience to themselves. During 
the whole of his residence at Hellersen, neither 
he nor his wife had made applications to their 
acquaintances, or informed them of their situation. 
No one knew what had become of Domain-Judge 
Emerick, and, as he had left no debts to pay, no 
one, probably, cared much about it. In his present 
abode he had never pretended to be more than a 
farmer, ruined by the war; even Mr. Jacobsen (the 
clergyman of the village) knew no more for several 
years, and it was only after a long acquaintance that 
he entrusted him with the particulars of his situation. 
(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT KING, 

The following interesting anecdote, for which we are in. 
debted to a naval friend, illustrates in a very striking man. 
ner the good humour and the nautical tact of our present 
most gracious Sovereign :—TIt was in the summer of 1810, 
to the best of our remembrance, that his Majesty’s ship 
Naiad, Captain Carteret, carried into Portsmouth one of 
Bonaparte’s flat-bottomed praams, which had been ca 
tured by the frigate off Boulogne, in the presence of the 
French Emperor. As one of that formidable squadron 
which had been destined to invade England, her appear- 
ance excited unusual interest. Among the persons who 
visited her was his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
before whom, us a naval commander, the Naiad’s ship's 
company were mustered at their respective divisions. On 
these occasions the men are arranged in classes according 
to their rating as regular seamen, or otherwise; the top- 
men and forecastle-men taking the precedence of all others, 
as including the best sailors; the landsmen, under the de.. 
nominations of after-guards and waisters, being the lowest 
in degree. Me. Green, the first lieutenant, thinking he 
— safely presume a little on the Duke’s want of fa. 
miliarity with naval details, ventured to place five of the 
best-looking landsmen among the regular blue-jackets, as 
a set-off, but it would not do. The Duke had not for. 
gotten that indescribable something which impresses a dis- 
tinctive character on a genuine seaman, and to the utter 
confusion of poor Green, he singled out each of the intru- 
ders, and boldly affirmed—which was the truth—that 
they had never been in a top nor on a yard in their lives. 
He immediately saw the drift of the deception which had 
been attempted to be practised on him, an -naturedly 
appreciated the feeling which had induced the first lieu. 
tenant to make the best appearance he could before the 
highest officer in the service. As he successively. picked 
each unlucky wight out of the ranks in which he had been 
~—- he laughed heartily, and said, ** Ah! Mr. Green, 

ere is another of your top-men; take him away, I know 
a sailor by headmark as well as any of you.” If Mr. 
Green was mortified at the ill success of his ruse, the ship’s 
company were as highly ~~ with the unexpected 
display of nautical tact inthe Duke, The captain of the 
fore-top, a tall weather-beaten Cornishman, said to one of 
his messmates, a regular-going north country lad, ‘* How 
his Honour twigged long Bill, and the rest of them, and 
all because Master Green would have them Sailors, the 
lubbers, that don’t know a weather earing from a bobstay.”” 
‘* Ay, ay, leave him alone for that, my hearty,” re- 
— his comrade, ‘*I see’d by the cut of his jib that he 

now’d a marlin-spike from a hand-saw, for all Master 
Green’s cleverness. I doesn’t like no tricks on travellers.”” 
Among his messmates poor Green fared no better. His top- 
men continued to be a standing joke as long as he remained 
in the ship, but the Duke did not forget the honest lieu- 
tenant, though he forgave his waggery, for he procured 
his promotion as a captain in the course of a few months. 
—Glasgow Courier. 
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WRITTEN ON THE NIGHT OF INTERMENT OF OUR LATE MUCH- 


LAMENTED SOVERKION, GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
—<=>>__ 


A chill is o’er my spirit thrown, 
A weight is on my heart, 
A feeling undefined, unknown, 
That will not, cannot part; 
While, borne upon the hollow blast, 
Sweeps mournfully the death-knell past, 
Mixed with the cannon’s roar! 


What is in thee, O Death ! so dread 
The living soul still shrinks, 
Listening the lament for the dead, 
As though on Time’s dark brink 
Herself then stood ;—trembling—dismayede= 
And starting from the “ dreadful shade,” 
And Jordan's icy flood? 


Again it comes—the funeral note, 
With voice of dismal wail; 
Again o’er Mersey’s waters float 
The cannon’s answering peal! 
While banners streaming on the gale 
Whisper a desolating tale 
And speak a country’s woe ! 


This night, and England’s King shall lie 
In chamber of the dead !— 

This night “ the flower of chivalry” 
Within the tomb be laid !— 

And him, the princely and the brave, 

Consigned to darkness and the grave, 
The common lot awaits! 


Bend, lowly bend, vain pomp, thy head, 
E’en to thy parent dust; 

Since King’s have mingled with the dead ;— 
The noble; and the just! 

Nor rank, or beauty, worth may save, 

Or empire rescue from the grave, 
Or win an hour's reprieve ! 


Again, thove thrilling sounds I hear. 
‘Tis now night's solemn noon !— 
They bear him on his princely bier— 
Oh! Monarch fled too soon, 
Though length of glorious days were thine |— 
Tears consecrate thy hallowed shrine, 
And kingdoms wail for thee! 


Liverpool. G, 





RURALIZING. 
— 

No lover of the pastoral, I, 
No worshipper of Arcady; 
Of bleating sheep, and lowing kine, 
And solitude misealled divine: 
Of valleys green, and villas pretty, 
Remote from din of town or city; 
And Johnson's taste I much revere, 
To whom was smoky London dear, 
And who In thronged Cheapside could spy 
Charms dreamt not of in poesy. 
And ye, oh destinies! forefend 
My days ‘mid rural scenes should end ! 





Rather would I from garret high 

Look out upon the half-seen sky; 
Rather go pace the mimic green, 

The dusky square’s tall fence within ; 
Or, needs must be, for country air 

To Highgate, or the Parks repair! 
Butrural hills, and rural dells, 

And rustic beaux, and rustic belles ! 

Ye gods!—but lo, the spell is broke, 
And I from dream Lethean woke, 
Delighted, hai! the ‘‘ good old town,” 
On which Britannia, pleased, looks down ; 
And while upon the listening ear 

Steals the loved bell's glad echoes clear, 
The spirit paralyzed no more, 

And throwing off the yoke she wore, 
Joyous regains her former state, 

And smiles on enrui, elate. 

And thrice I hail thee, dear old town, 

With all thy dingy honours brown; 

Thy clamours rude, and, sooth to say, 
Most unpoetical array, \ 
And livery of the ‘‘ working day;” 

Hail thee! and grant that I with thee 
May weave the woof of destiny, 

And when ‘ii mystic web is spun, 

The race of mortal being run; 

Grant that on thy maternal breast 

My shrouded relics calm may rest; 
And scenes that blissful childhood knew, 
Receive my spirit’s last adieu! 

Liverpool. G. 


Cee 





VERSES ON DEATH. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—You will greatly oblige me by inserting the fol- 
lowing lines. They are written in the old heroic measure 
by a young gentleman of my acquaintance, whose com. 
positions have frequently appeared in the Kaleidoscope.— 
Yours, truly, HENRICUS C__- 


His lot was happier then ; he dwell’d secure 
Amidst his children numerous and fair; 

And seldom were they ravished from his sight 
Dy death, whose reign was limited: he saw 

His valleys filled with corn, his hills with flocks, 
And when at last his hour of fate drew on, 

*Twas but a transit to a brighter home, 

After a life of glory past on earth. 

But now our life is short, and painful too. 

Scarce seventeen years have roll’d above this head, 
And I have drunk the dregs of sorrow’s cup,— 

A deadly draught which poisons all the soul; 

I’ve known the worst that time can e’er inflict ; 
My hopes are blasted and my joys are fled: 

Then welcome, Death, I'll hail thee as a friend 
That brings me comfort, and that guides my barz 
From the rude ocean when the elements 

Burst on it in their wrath, to where no waves 
Shall heave and swell in tumid din, but peace 
And everlasting rest shall end the strife. 


EEE 
ANNA. 


The bark’s arrived, and on the pier 
The bustling concourse crowd, 
And one sweet girl is standing there 

In melancholy mood; 
In her sweet face, see hope and fear, 
In her blue eye, the falling tear! 


The streamers flutter in the breeze, 
And soon she'll touch the land, 

While joyous friends, with sparkling eyes, 
In expectation stand; 

But, ah! there’s one so young and fair, 

So wan and pale, is standing there! 


Sad dreams disturb’d her peaceful mind, 
As on her couch she lay; 
And murmurs in the passing wind 
Did to sweet Anna say, 
That her dear William never more 
Should hail again his native shore! 





Oh, Death, thou only despot whom the world 
With mightiest combination of her strength 
Can ne’er subdue; the nations bow to thee 
That scorn to bend the knee to aught beside, 


And smile with proud contempt at human throes: 


Oh, let me for a moment linger here, 
And sit upon this cold stone chisell’d o’er 
With names of those I cherished in their life; 
Then let me dwell upon thy horrors, Death ! 
And raise my feeble voice in uncouth strains 
To warn my careless brethren of their fate, 
Ere man by foul transgression lost his seat 
In Paradise, Death was a name unknown; 
Then was his sleep unbroken, not a thought 
Of care disturbed his mind, and if he dream'd 
It was not then a dream to shake his soul 
With horrid bodings of futurity. 
His breast unmoved by passion, hatred, fear, 
Was still as some fair lake expanding wide, 
In which the circling banks, adorn’d with flowers 
Of many a dye, refiect their lovely forms; 
But when the flaming angel drove them forth 
To wander in this dreary world of woe, 
How changed was the scene!—now Death began 
To whet his scythe, nor long time tarried he 
Until a victim fell before his shrine— 
His shrine the world, his priest too often, man— 
The prelude to an after scene of blood ; 
But still his life was long, his frame unworn, 
Of wasting, foul disease, and not as now, 
When sickness rides the blast to snatch us home, 
Did slow consumption prey upon his lungs; 
The asthma, fever, colic, were unknown; 
They are the fruit of these degenerate days. 


Now, as the veseel nears the shore, 
Each seaman greets his love; 

But William ne’er shall greet her more 
Till they do meet above, 

When ocean's roar, nor wind, nor sea, 

Shall mar their true felicity. 


She look’d intent, but saw him not; 
Then triumphed her fears ; 
And William’s friend, the news that brought, 
Confirm’d them by his tears: 
She seream’d—she fell—and life seem’d gone; 
But life fled not the lovely one. 


And now she wanders out alone 
To gaze upon the sea; 
She sighs, and wonders where he’s gone, 
Then chaunts a mournful lay, 
And simply asks the rolling wave 
Where she may find her William’s grave! 
July, 1830. J. H. 
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One of the most effectual means of curing a cut, bruise, 
or burn, is said tu be the inside coating of the shell of a 
raw egg. Apply the moist surface to the wourds; it will 
adhere of itself, leave no scur, and heal any wound, witi- 
out pain, more speedily than any salve or plaster in the 
universe. 

Dear Coffee.—There is along article on Coffee in the 
Bengal Herald, which we shall take an early opportunity 
of copying. The writer says ‘* The first coffee tree wus 
planted in Jamaica in 1728, and the berries produced 
from this tree were sold at sixpence each; but in twenty 
years from that date so rapid had been the extension of its 
culture, that the exportation of coffee amounted to 60,000 
pounds. In 1808 the export was estimated at 29,528,273 
pounds, and since that period it has continued increasing 





yearly. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 
AND THE PLACE OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 
ae 

The present age claims to itself the peculiar charac. 

teristic of being more enlightened than any other pre- 
ceding it. So many new discoveries having of late years 
been made by the modern class of chemists, and so 
many errors of former writers upon the recluse arcana 
of nature having been brought to light, and exploded, 
in consequence of the great improvements made in 
chemistry, it seems to have had the effect, in some 
measure, of leading all other professions into a kind of 
scepticism ; a tardiness to believe any thing which will 
admit of a doubt, and which does not fall under the 
immediate cognizanée of their own senses, or admit of 
those proofs which, to themselves, appear ‘irrefragable. 
Under the influence of this principle, it is natural that 
a spirit of investigation should originate, and diffuse 
itself amongst all classes, in proportion to the diffusion 
of that principle itself; hence, to the diffusion of this 
principle, and of its effects, is given the pompous name 
of “ The March of Intellect.” It is true that by inves. 
tigation the understanding may be enlightened ; but 
it is equally true that it may not, and paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is not in matters of divinity alone, that 
having eyes wherewith to see, we still may not sce, and 
with ears to hear withal, we may not understand. In 
the zeal of our inquiries after truth, where men of so 
many different talents, of so many different degrees of 
judgment, with so many different dispositions, and 
having more or less of prejudice, ambition, and self- 
will to encounter, are thus engaged in almost countless 
numbers, it is not to be expected that we should “be all 
of one mind, and think the same thing ;” and, of course, 
that whilst some might hit upon the truth, others might 
fail of it, or whilst the same man might come to a right 
conclusion on one subject, he might come to a very 
erroneous one on another. 

This last appears to have been the case with Dr. 
Clarke, with relation to the different sacred places, shown 
for such, in and about Jerusalem. He has the honour 
of being the first traveller who ever questioned the truth 
and identity of certain of those places, particularly of 
Calvary, and of the place of Christ’s nativity. 

But it seems as if the Doctor did this almost at ran- 
dom ; so inconsistent is his rule of judging in these 
cases with itself upon other similar ones ; for instance, 
with respect to the tomb of Joseph :—“ Maundrell,” 
says he, “ notices the tomb of Joseph. Its authenticity 
is not liable to controversy ; since tradition is, in this 
respect, maintained upon the authority of Scripture, 
and the veneration paid to it by Jews, by Christians, and 
by Moslems, has,” says he, “ preserved, in all ages, the 
remembrance of its situation.” In Shechem were the 
bones of Joseph buried, “ina parcel of ground, which 
Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, the father of She- 
chem.” Joshua 24. But where in Shechem # : This the 
Bible says nothing of, ayy more than it does of the 
place of ‘Calvary, of the sepulchre of Christ, or of the 
place in which he was born. He was crucified at a par- 
ticular spot, then known by the name of Golgotha, or 
the Place of a Skull, and without the ancient city of 
Jerusalem, yet nigh unto it: he was buried in a new 
sepulchre, cut out of the solid rock, and in a garden, the 
property of Joseph of Arimathea: and he was born in 
the city of Bethlehem, but not in the inn there. 

Yet the veneration paid to what is now called Calvary, 
the sepulchre of Christ, and the grotto of the nativity, 
by Christians, for so many ages back, weighs nothing 
with the Doctor : nor yet does the veneration paid to the 
modern sites of Mounts Sion and Moriah, by Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems, in all ages, weigh with him ; but, 
contrary to all these, and to the express testimony of 





Hill of Offence to be the ancient Zion! and, of course, 
the deep ravine, to the south of the modern one, to be 
the valley between Zion and Mount Acra, called by 
Josephus the Valley of the Cheesemongers, ending at 
the Pool or Fountain of Siloam! Following Dr. Clarke, 
therefore, the present Mount Zion must be Golgotha, 
the Mount Calvary, on which Christ was crucified ! 
which indeed would very well accord with the conti- 
guous sepulchral grotto of Sidn Aisa, the Tomb of the 
Lord Jesus, on Mount Moriah ; shown for such by the 
Mahometans, and which, it is presumed, was also shown 
for such by the Christians, who had possession of the 
grotto before the capture of the city by the Saracens. 

But, unfortunately for the Doctor, his Mount Zion 
and City of Jerusalem would not only have wanted those 
marks of identity given us by Josephus, but would have 
had the present Aceldama, or burial-ground for strangers, 
not far removed from the very summit of the former, or 
Mount Zion, while on the northern side of its base he 
would have all that range of ancient sepulchres amongst 
which he would place that of Joseph of Arimathea, the 
true sepulchre of Christ ; for it has been observed that, 
on the opposite side of the ravine,—the southern side of 
the hill, on which Jerusalem now stands,—are no sepul. 
chres observable. 

A second gross inconsistency in the Doctor is, that 
while iv dther pages of his Travels he alludes to soroi, 
as “ constituting integral parts of mountains, which have 
been chiselled out with a degree of labour not to be con- 
ceived from mere description,” he yet calls in question 
the sepulchre of Christ, for this very reason, because it is 
a grotto above ground, and not now under it, having, as 
it is reported and believed by every other traveller before 
him, been formed into a kind of chapel by cutting away 
all the circumjacent rock, and reducing it to the same 
level as the base of that chapel ; and he does this after 
having acknowledged, that, in order to form the sepul- 
chres of Absalom and Zachariah, “the solid substance 
of the mountain has itself been cut away,” and that 
“ sufficient areas being thereby excavated, two monu- 
ments, of prodigious size, appear in the midst, each 
seeming to consist of a single stone ;” and that © although 
standing as if erected by an architect, and adorned with 
columns appearing to support the edifice, they are, in 
fact, themselves integral parts, the whole of each mau- 
soleum being of one entire mass of stone.” 

So writes Dr. Clarke, and yet he is not ashamed to doubt 
that the chapel over the sepulchre, together with its ap- 
pendages, has been formed out of the, solid rock also, 
though encased with marble. If the pillar or mausoleum 
of Absalom was thus hewn out of one solid mass of 
stone, together with its four and twenty semi-columns of 
the Doric order, with their capitals, frieze, triglyph, and 
the socle and triangular pyramid crowning the whole in 
the form of a cupola, why might not the Chapel of the 
Sepulchre ? é 
We have the testimony of Sandys, who visited Jeru- 
salem, as well as the Doctor, that the Chapel, with its 
portico or lobby, is “ the natural rock abated by art, and 
hewn into that form ;” and he must have known the dif. 
ference between the rock and marble, since he writes 
that, “ having entered the above portico, or anti-chamber 
rather,” consisting of the self-same rock, “ he found the 
floor all flagged throughout with white marble.”—p. 167, 
3d edition. 

“ Out of this,” says he, “a passage through the midst 
of the rocke, exceeding not three feet in height, and two 
in breadth, having a coore of gray stone, with hinges of 
the same, undivided from the naturall, affordeth a way 
to creepe thprow into a second concave, about eight 
foote square, and as much in height, with a compast 
roof of the solid rock, but lined, for the most part, 
with white marble.” ‘On the north side there is a tombe 
of the same,” says he, “which possesseth one half of 
the.room, a yard im height, and made in the forme of 
au altar.” 


He attributes the encasement of the originial sepul 
chre to the piety of Helen ; so that, being encased with 
marble, and that so completely as to give it the appeur 
ance of an altar, ‘how can the Doctor so confidently as 
sume that the sepulchre, inclosed and concealed, is not 
a real soros, or cistern-like coffin, of stone, similar to 
those appearing in the grotto of Sidn Aisa, ard in the 
sepulchres of the kings? At any rate, it is not true, 
that “all which the pilgrim is permitted to see is a mar 
ble casing of a supposed rock, which rock has, in fact, 
all the appearance of a building, as no doubt it really 
is.” 

This conclusion has been adopted by the author of 
“'The Modern Traveller,” without due consideration. 

That, however, Helen was not led to consider as such, 
what is now shown for the tomb of Christ, either trom 
its contiguity to the supposed Calvary, or from the 
alleged position of a statue of Venus erected in that 
place, [ gather merely from the matter and construction 
of the door, which intervenes between the sepulchre and 
its antichamber. “This” says Sandys, as above quoted, 
“is of gray stone, with hinges of the same, undivided 
from the natural,” by which, I presume, he means to 
signify a similar kind of door to those observed by, him, 
Maundrell, and others, in the sepulchres of the kings, 
“the doors, the hinges, and all, being,” says he, “ of the 
self-same stone, unseparated from the rock, without 
other supplement.”—p, 175, 

The same kind of doors, I doubt not, once closed the 
entrances of the many sepulchres which Dr. Clarke 
himself observed alongside of the ravine to the south 
west and west of the present Mount Zion, the door. 
ways into each being about the same size, from his de 
scription, as the one into the room of the Sepulchre of 
Christ so called, and “grooved for the reception of 
stones squared and fitted for that purpose.” Those 
stones, perhaps, were more properly doors ; for I think 
that, if the Doctor had taken the pains to examine, 
he would have found, in the upper and lower part of 
those door-frames, thus grooved out of the solid rock, 
holes for the reception of hinges, like those in the doors 
to be seen in the sepulchres of the kings, of which 
Maundrell has given a sketch; otherwise the rolling 
away of the stone from the door of Christ’s sepulchre, 
would not have been the least object of concern to the 
two Maries ; they would have wanted much greater help 
to have opened the door itself, without danger of being 
crushed to pieces by the fall, had it not been supported 
by hinges in the shape of a pivot, and turned upon 
them. 

Hence, I conclude, from this circumstance simply, 
that the door itself, considered with relation to its size, 
its materials, and construction, announced the purpose 
of it; but that if, in addition to that, a tomb of any 
kind was found within, not the smallest doubt could re. 
main that the place was then, or formerly had been, 
a repository for the dead. 

The next thing which, added to the general belief at 
the time, might move Helen to regard the present re 

puted site of the sepulchre of Christ to be the true 
one, was its propinquity to the supposed Calvary. 

And here again appearances are very much in favour 
of the supposition. In one certain place, upon a not 
far distant rock, it should seem there are holes made as 
for three crosses, and at intervals, sufficiently large to 
admit of those three crosses without interfering with 
each other, even though the transverse arms of each 
pointed in one and the same direction, or the three 
crosses themselves stood in an exactline. And J con 

clude thus much, because Sandys says that, “ on either 
side” the one representing that of Christ “ there standeth 
a cross,” and, from his plate, with the arms in the same 
line, as the former. All we want to know is, whether 
the three holes would admit of crosses in the same line, 
which were of the full and proper size equally with their 
respective originals. 








Josephus himself, he would have what is now called the 
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What help do we receive from Dr. Clarke in this case ? 
None. All he says is, that “Calvary is a modern piece 
of masonry.” (Modern, no doubt, as compared with the 
temple built by Solomon :) a sort of altar, within the 
contracted dimensions of which are exhibited the marks 
or holes of the three crosses, without the smallest regard 
to the space necessary for their erection.” 

We might almost imagine that the object of Dr. 
Clarke, in visiting Jerusalem, was to find fault with every 
thing he saw, and to dispute the identity of places, which 
all others, before him, had acknowledged, without giving 
himself the trouble of investigation. Did the Doctor 
measure the spaces between the three crosses? It ap- 
pears that he did not. 

Now, according to the plate of Sandys, the three 
crosses seem to have been actually standing, each in its 
proper place ; but the two side ones I must confess to be 


considerably smaller than the one representing that of 


Christ. Maundrell never so much as suspected the pos- 
sibility of erecting three crosses of the proper dimen- 
sions, in the holes allotted for them; but he measured, 


or otherwise estimated, the interval betwixt the foot of 


the middle cross and the cleft in the rock, which, he 
says, was about one yard and a half. Now this cleft, 
agreeably to Sandys, is on the left-hand of the middle 
cross, separating what he assumes to have been the cross 
of the impenitent thief from that of Christ. Judging, 
therefore, that Christ was of the common stature, ‘I 
collect that from the centre of the cross to the utmost 
extremity of-each transverse arm, admitting it not to 
project beyond the tip of the longest finger, was just 
one yard, consequently the left arm of the middle cross 
would leave a space of one foot and a half betwixt the 
extremity of it, and the fissure in the rock, or a perpen- 
dicular erected upon that fissure. There ought, then, 
most certainly to be more than the same space betwixt 
this fissure and the foot of the left-hand cross to admit 
of another of the same dimensions as the middle cross, 
and standing in the same line with both that and the 
other to the right of it; and there would be room, were 
there a space of one foot only, or even less, betwixt the 
fissure and the left-hand cross, on the supposition that 
the two side crosses had their transverse arms at right 
angles with those of the cross of Christ. But this we 
hardly can admit without supposing that they stood 
very much in advance of the middle cross ; and farther, 
indeéd, than is possible within the compass of the 
chapel, wherein they are exhibited ; but being so near, 
the legs of the malefactors could not have been broken 
for want of sweep sufficient to wield a weapon for that 
purpose.* 

All these things, however, ought to be minutely ascer- 
tained before we either conclude that there is not a 
sufficiency of space to admit of three crosses, or mistake 
the three mortice-holes designed for the firmer hold, to 
receive the three tenons of the stone-work cut into this 
form, and constituting the basement ; first, of a pedestal 
for the statue of Venus, and second, of two columns at 
each side, or in advance of it, for the front supports of 
a canopy.t Notwithstanding, we must allow, I think 
that there is at least an air of verisimilitude to the 
opinion that three crosses might have been erected 
there, did nothing else forbid. 

( To be continued.) 





* The altar of the cross is said, by Sandys, to be “ ten foot long 
and six broad.’ But the engraving which he gives of Mount 
Calvary represents a middle portion as higher than the two ends, 
the parts apparently designed for the other two crosses ; hence we 
are at a loss to determine whether or not he took the dimensions 
of the whole platform, or only of that middle portion of it, as the 
altar of the cross. It would be gratifying to public curiosity if the 
marble casing over the central department of the platform might 
be removed, in order the better to examine what kind of hole 
that is, which is thus concealed from view, p rting to be that 
vcoupied originally by the cross of Christ. e same by the 
marble-casing of his reputed sepulchre. Before Dr. Clarke, of 
straight-forward methory, travellers took all that was assumed 
for granted; whilst Dr, Richardson, after him, contents himself 
with disproving the identity of the place, without descending 
further into particulars. 
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of the game before they venture their money : observation 
will afford them an opportunity of judging whether I am 





GAMBLING ESTABLISHMENTS IN LIVERPOOL. 
—>_—- 
“* Facilis descensus Averni: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoe opus, hic labor est.” VirGiIL. 
The gates of héll stand open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way; 
But to return to light and golden skies, 
That is the task ;—’tis there the labour lies. 


last Liverpool Mercury: 


black death, oversprea 


lignant as that which, as we 
Europe about five centuries ago. 


Gaming Rooms, or, as they are very properly styled. 
Hells, in Liverpool. It appears from what passe 


managers of one of these establishments are, it a 
pears, tenants of the Co 


the houseless 


interest, we shall make no apology for here tran- 


appeared in the of September 6, 1825.” 


our readers who keep the Kaleidoscope in their li- 


it.—Edit Kal. 
The following is the letter to which the foregoing 
is merely an introduction. 


LIVERPOOL RACES—GAMES OF CHANCE: 


(From the Liverpool Times.) 
Srn,—The muster of ing-house keepers now make 
ing in this town is understood ne the Fancy to far 
exceed any thing that has yet appeared in this part of the 


kingdom ; and having this afternoon met one whom I had 
the good fortune to see five years since tried and convicted 
for an offence, now fashionably called a ** mistake,” about 
some property belonging to a gentleman who was playing 
at his tables at ———— races, I take the liberty of giving 
you a few remarks, which may afford your readers a fair 
idea of the iniquity of their pursuits—which have been 
80 profitable to the individual to whom I refer, that though 
his extreme poverty was pleaded in mitigation of punish- 
ment, he was to-day coming into town in a dashing cur- 
ricle, drawn by a most elegant pair of bay horses. 

In presenting the following sketch of the two games 
that are to be Fecet ** conducted” during the ensuing 
week, I would earnestly recommend its perusal to every 





+ See Maundrell’s plates of the statue in the Temple of Balbeck. 


young man who ever has attended, or who may now pro- 
pose attending, the tables. Let them mark the progress! 


The letter which we are about to lay before our 
readers, from a contemporary journal, will, we trust, | round a circular and rather flat basin, which is placed on 
act as a salutary caution to those who are addicted | ® table, on which there are three divisions of black, red, 
to that most baneful vice, gambling. We shall in- 
troduce it with a few editorial observations from the | off the peel to the size of a sixpence 3) 24 of these are 


“ Our readers who know our opinions on the sub- 


ject of gambling will be at no loss to understand | tables being covered (for twenty can ply as well as one) 
that we allude to the threatened establishment of | he whirls the ball round the basin, an 


at the last Common Council, that the magistrates | Of the table, except it be a bar or ‘* apres, 
are fully aware of what is going forwards, as the fore mentioned, it has to be thrown again, the money on 


ration. It is not a little 
singular that whilst ample accommodations can be 
thus found for gambling-rooms, no suitable place 


can be procured for a permanent night asylum for | when their gratuitous wine has circulated freely ; this has 


correct or not: but let them not consider every persona 
they may see playing to be strangers to the ** bank,” o 
unconnected with the ¢ables. There is not one establist, 
ment which has not eight, nine, or ten persons attached to 
it: two or three of these are porters, two are employed 
openly about the tables, and the remainder are ‘eanfil as 
occasional gentlemen when the play flags, to urge the by, 
standers to ‘‘make their game.” The more respectable 
looking of the set may be seen every morning leaving the 
neighbourhood of the Theatre, Williamson-squate, &c, 
(about which they are opening night houses,) in coaches, 
at nine o’clock each morning of the ensuing week. 

I will commence with Un Deua Cinque, a game played 
with an ivory ball of the size of a large orange, rolled 


and blue. Upon the ball are 48 flat points (or round 


marks, such as would be made on an orange by cutting 


black, 16 are red, and 8 blue: four of these points are 


. marked with a gilt bar or line across, the advantage of 
ennai that peti eee by “ae which to the banker is, that when one of these fom poties 


is turned up (called an apres,) all money on the other 


riads of the popalatio a rd tng view coloured divisions of the table is forfeited to him, and that 
tation, but if the moral plague, of which the dire | for again, instead of being won by the player, as it would 
symptoms have recently appeared amongst us in 
Liverpool, should spread its pestiferous influence | bar upon it. 
around; if no means be devised to check its pro- the ta 
gress, or to effect a radical cure of the dangerous | down the money he intends to risk—if upon black, and 
malady, the consequences will be more deplorable ye ee he pong ge 3 se gh omy beg em 
than the recurrence of & a tamer etna and double the amount ;—and if wpon blue, and blue 
? 


which is on the third or winning colour remains to be played 
have been had not the point of the topmost colour had 3 


Upon the coloured divisions of the table, the player puts 


wins, five times the sum is returned him from the bank— 
hence the name of Un deux cinque (12 5.) The banker 
having called **Gentlemen, make your game,” and the 


the instant it stops 


i he names the colour of the point which is uppermost, and 


which wins all the money upon the pity ren | pore 
when, as 


the other colours being forfeited to the banker or table. 
keeper. Although out of the 48 points there are generally 
only four apres, there will not be a table on the ground 
but its keeper will have a second ball ” be used, if the 
players are either particularly ** green,” or in the evening, 


three apres on the black, two on the red, and one on the 


I. 

“ We have Theard it whispered that a cock-pit is | blue: I have seen even balls with eight, and once with 

about to be established here, but we most fervently | “en apres, the increased chances of which, in favour of 

hope that the town will escape this indelible disgrace. | the tables, are immense, and will be readily estimated by 
“As the subject of gambling, owing to recent any person who will take the trouble to calculate. Upon 

circumstances, possesses at this moment peculiar |°"° 


ur apres ball the chance is about six per cent. per stake 
on each game, and a good player will seldom if ever run 


scribing & portion of an editorial article which tone than 40 grapes pre outs Seeking anenen et yee eh 


cent. per hour on the average amount of the stake 
the player. Among other novelties to be exhibited during 


We omit repeating the article here alluded to, as | the ensuing races, two of the tables are to be kept by fe- 


males: I cannot anticipate what effect this may have, but 


braries can easily refer to the. volume containing Se ante Dantnages are ae Sane 


done but to cry ** Gentlemen, now make your game ;” if 
they will do that the table must win. At Newton and 
other races in this county, the magistrates have not per- 
mitted even men to keep open the tents, but it is under. 
stvod “hat no opposition is to be made upon the Liverpool 
course even to the women conducting the same. 

I had intended to show by figures the absolute impossi- 
bility of winning, and the certainty of losing, but as I 
find I shall at this late period occupy too much of your 
paper, I will at once simply state the fact that there are 
48 points to cover, only one colour can win ; if black 24— 
if red 32—if blue 40—the same proportions apply to each 
individual stake; but then once in every twelve times 
comes an apres, sweeping away two colours and leaving 
the same risks to be encountered ere the remaining colour, 
which should otherwise win, is decided. 

Of Roulette I need not say one word: the man who 
undertakes to pay at that game without a previous know. 
ledge must indeed be a fool ; it is beyond all comparison 
the most iniquitous game that is played ; so infamous are 
its arrangements, and so barefaced its deception, that to 
propose Roulette to a town gentleman would be considered 
almost an insult; it is reserved exclusively for the country 
bumpkins, and for the lowest hells of the metropolis ; it is, 
however, played a great deal in this town, in those small 
public-houses about the docks, which are frequented by the 
people who entrap emigrants, &c. Roulette is therefore 
utterly discarded from all respectable gambling-houses in 
town, as affording even too great chances to the bank to be 
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slerated. It is possible an individual may win by a single 
arte but in 18 rman of making the game (which 18 games 
need not, nor do occupy 18 minutes,) the whole amount of 
his average stake must be won to the bank. ’ 
If these remarks induce any parties who might have in- 
ded to play to pause and examine the tables ere they 
commence, my purpose will be fully answered; for if they 
tch ‘the result of one half hour’s play to any person 
whom they know not to be connected with the game, they 
will see that inevitable loss which I think will induce them 
to avoid the game.— Your's, obediently, 


Liverpool, 34 July, 1830. FAIR PLAY. 


















THE BOUQUET. 


have here pnly made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 








THE DINNER OF THE MONTHS. 
eta 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


Once upon a time, the Months determined to dine 
together. They were a long while deciding who should 
have the honour of being the host on so solemn an occa- 
sion; but the lot at length fell on December, for although 
this old gentleman’s manners were found to be rather cold 
upon a first acquaintance, yet it was well known that when 
once you got under his roof, there was not a merrier, or 
more hospitable person in existence. The messenger, too, 
Christmas-day, whom he sent round with his cards of in- 
vitation, won the hearts of all, although he played severgl 
mad pranks, and received many a box in revurn. February 
begged tobe excused coming to the dinner, as she was in 
very bad spirits, on account of the loss of her youngest 
child, the twenty-ninth, who had lately left her, and was 
not expected to return for four years. Her objection, 
however, was overruled ; and being seated at table between 
smiling May and that merry old fellow, October, she 
appeared to enjoy the evening's entertainments as much 
as any of the company. i 

The dinner was a superb one, all the company having 
contributed to furnish out the table. January thought, 
forthe thirticth time, what he should give,—-and then 
determined to send a calf’s head. February, not being a 
very productive month, was also a little puzzled; but, at 
length, resolved to contribute an enormous cake, which she 
managed to manufacture in fine style, with the assistance 
of her servant Valentine, who was an excellent fellow at 
that sort of ware but, especially at bridecake. March 
and April agreed to furnish all the fish ; May had to de- 
corate the dishes with flowers; July and August to pro- 
vide the dessert; September, a magnificent course of all 
sorts of game, except pheasants,—which exception was 
supplied by October, as well as a couple of hampers of fine 
home-brewed ale; and November engaged that there 
should be an abundance of ice. The rest of the eatables, 
and all the wine were provided by the worthy host him- 
self. 

Just before sitting down to table, a slight squabble 
arose about precedence; some of the company insisting 
that the first in rank was January, and some that it was 





March. The host, however, decided in favour of January, 
whom he placed in the seat of honour, at his right band. 
November, a prime blue-nosed old maid, sat at his left; 
and June, a pleasant, good-tempered fellow, although 
occasionally rather too warm, sat opposite him, at the end 
of the table. ‘ 

The dinner was admirably served. Christmas-day was 
the principal waiter; but the host had been obliged to 
borrow the attendance of some of his high guests’ servants, 
and accordingly Twelfth-night, Shrove Tuesday, and 
Michaelmas-day; officiated in various departments, though 
Shrove ‘Tuesday was speedily turned out, for making 
rather too free with a prim, demure, servant-maid, called 
Good Friday, while she was toasting some hot-cross buns 
for the tea-table. “ 

A short, squab little fellow, called St. Thomas’s-day, 
stood behind December’s chair, and officiated as toast- 
Master; and much merriment was excited between the 
diminutive appearance of this man and the Longest Day, 
who stood behind June, at the other end of the table. 
Master Thomas, however, was a very useful fellow; and 
besides performing the high official duty which we have 
mentioned, he drew the curtains, stirred the fire, lighted 
and snuffed the candles, and, like all other’ little men, 
seemed to think himself of more importance than -any 
ma else. 

he'pretty, blushing May was the general toast of the 





many compliments were passed upon the 
in which she had decorated the dishes. 


company; an 
elegant mann 


Old January tried to be very sweet upon her, but she re- 
ceived him coldly, as he was known not to be a loyal sub- 
ject, and to have once stolen the crown and sceptre, and 
hidden them in a grave; and May, who was loyal to the 
back-bone, had much trouble in finding out, and restoring 
them. January at length ceased to persecute her with 
his attentions, and transferred them to November, who 
was of the same politics as himself, although she had 
not been quite so successful in supporting them. Poor 
May had scarcely got rid of her venerable lover before 
that sentimental swain, April, began to tell her that 
he was dying for her. This youth was one moment 
all sunshine, and smiles, and rapture; and the next 
he dissolved in tears, clouds gathered upon his brow, and 
he looked a fitter suitor for November than for May,— 
who having at last hinted so much to him, he left her in 
a huff, and entered into close conversation with September, 
who, although much his senior, resembled him in many 
particulars. 

July, who was of a desperately hot temper, was every 
now and then irritated by March, a dry old fellow, as cool 
as a cucumber, who was continually passing his jokes 
upon him. At one time July went so far as to threaten 
him with prosecution for something he had said; but 
March, knowihg what he was about, always managed to 
keep on the windy side of the law, and to throw dust in 
the eyes of hisaccusers. July, however, contrived to have 
his revenge; for being called upon for a song, he gave 
“* The Dashing White Sergeant” in great style, and laid 
a peculiar emphasis upon the words ** March! March! 
away !” atthe same time motioning to his antagonist to 
leave the room. 

April having announced that it was raining hard, 
January was much perplexed as to how he should get 
home, ashehad notbrought his carriage. At one time, when 
he was looking very anxiously out of the window, to dis- 
cover if there were any stars visible, October, at the sug- 
gestion of May, asked him if he thought of borrowing 
Charles’s wain to carry him, as he had done so great a 
kindness to its proprietors? This put the old fellow into 
such a passion, that he hastily seized his head gear, a red 
cap, sallied out through the rain, and would most likely 
have broken his neck in the dark, had not February sent 
her footman, Candlemas-day, after him with a lantern, 
wy which he was guided in safety to his lodgings in Fog- 

ey. 


On the retirement of the ladies-——February, May, 
August, and November—the host proposed their healths, 
which were drunk with the usual honours; when April, 
being a soft-spoken youth, and ambitious of distinction as 
an orator, began to return thanks for them in a very 
flowery speech, but was soon coughed down by December 
and March; and March, by the bye, at length got into 
such high favour with his old enemy, July, that the latter 
was heard to give him an invitation, saying, that if ever 
he came over to his side of the Zodiac, he should be most 
happy to see him. October told the host that, with his 
leave, he ‘would drink no more wine, but that he should 
be glad of some good home-brewed and a pipe. To this 
December acceded, and said he should be happy to join 
him, and he thought his friend March would do the same. 
March having nodded assent, they set to, and a prett 
puffing and blowing they made among them. April, 
however, continued to drink Madeira; while July and 
September stuck, with exemplary constancy, to Bur- 
gundy. 

After repeated summonses to the drawing-room, they 
joined the ladies at the tea-table. November drew her- 
self up, and affected to be quite overpowered by the smell 
of smoke, which March, October, and December, had 
brought in with them; although it was well known that 
the old lady herself could blow a cloud as well as any of 
them. October seated himself by May, and said he hoped 
that his pipe would not have the same effect upon her as 
upon her aunt; and after having gracefully assured him 
that she was not at all annoyed by it, he told her that he 
would make her exercise her own sweet pipe before the 
evening was much older, which, instead of annoying, 
would delight every body. August, a grave, stately 
matron, of extraordinary beauty, although, perhaps, un 
peu passé, officiated as teae-maker, ‘(ood Friday, who, by 
this time, had recovered the fright into which Shrove 
Tuesday had thrown her, handed about the toasted buns, 
and Swithin, a servant of July, was employed to keep the 
tea-pot supplied with water, which he too often did to 
overflowing. » 

Tea being over, the old folks went to cards; and the 
young ones, including October, who managed to hide his 
years very successfully, to the pieno-forte. May was the 
Prima Donna, and delighted every one, especially poo, 
April, who was alternately all smiles and tears, during the 





whole of her performance. October gave them a hunting. 





song, which caused even the card-tables to be deserted, 
and August sang a sweet melancholy canzonet, which was 
aan encored. Apri! both sang and played most 
unmercifully ; but the company had an ugly tick of 
yawning over his comic songs, and were ready to expire 
with laughter at his pathetics, 

At length Candlemas having returned from seeing old 
January home, his mistress, Feb » took leave of the 
company: April, who was a little the worse for the wine 
he had drunk, insisted on escorting November, although 
she had several servants in waiting, and her road was in an 
opposite direction to his own. May went away in her own 
carriage, and undertook to set June down, who lives very 
near her. The road was hilly and steep, but her coach- 
man, Ascension-day, got the horses very well to the top; 
and July and August both walked home, each preceded 
by a Dog-day, with a lighted torch, September and Oc- 
tober, who were next door neighbours, went away in the 
same hackney-coach ; and March departed as he came, on 
the back of a rough Shetland pony. 








THE TRAVELLER. 





EXCURSION IN COLOMBIA, 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—My last concluded with our departure from the 
Indian’s hut, and in his company. Our road still lay 
along the ridge of the ravine I have attempted to describe ; 
but our progress was unimpeded by branches, and the 
pathway widened as we proceeded, while the view of the 
mountains lessened in the shades of the coming night. In 
this latitude itis needless to say that there is little, scarcely 
any twilight; and in a short time after we resumed our 
journey, the moon shone forth in all its resplendent beauty. 
Such of your readexs as have seen a moonlight evening 
in a tropical climate, will join with me in pronouncing it 
one of the most grand that can possibly be imagined, more 
particularly when the white fleecy cloud is also seen ma- 
Jestically moving along the proud mountain’s top. At 
one time, as by the hand of an enchanter, the cloud opens, 
and shows the summit of some rugged mountain ; again 
it closes, and continues its course ; and while pursuing its 
winding path, again breaks, as if to show the admirers of 
the scene the dangerous ground over which it has travelled ; 
and proud of the fearless rapidity with which it moves 
along, assuming an endless variety of shapes on its aérial 
journey. The proud Silla is seen as if suspended between 
heaven and earth, the base being encircled in the clouds 
leaving but a small portion of the summit exposed to 
view. While admiring this magnificent scene, our atten- 
tion was called to a small body of mules winding up the 
hill we were then descending. A few minutes brought us 
in contact with each other; befors which, however, the 
quick eye of our Indian guide discovered that the mules 
were laden with soldiers’ baggage, and escorted by a small 
party of military. In a few words he informed us that he 
suspected they took that road in order to pick up ** volun- 
tarios,’”’ and that, as he was liable to be taken, he would 
hide until they passed. The chief of this little party ac- 
costed us and demanded our passports; the road we were 
travelling on not being a direct one, we, of course, never 
thought of coming away provided with passports, the want 
of which now subjected us to be carried to the next mili- 
tary post; my companion, however, readily answered the 
sergeant, and pulling out a bundle of papers, presented 
him with a slip, nearly answering ia size to that on which 
passports were generally written, the sergeant consequently 
held it upside down, (for it was written on) and said ** this 
is from ——" (pausing, and expecting, of course, my 
friend to answer) ‘* Percira” was quickly said, ** Very 
well, you may pass.” Now came my turn; the sergeant 
stepped a few paces towards me (I was behind my friend, 
the path not admitting of our riding abreast) and de. 
manded my passport; my friend guessing his intention, 
said, ** Oh, Sir, did you not observe that my servant is in- 
cluded in my passport?” again holding it out to him, 
which the man in authority again seemed to peruse, and 





with the same consequence said, ** Corriente, you may 
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both pass.” Thus this little incident terminated favour- 
ably, because, fortunately for us, our friend, the sergeant, 
had not yet learned to read. Soon after we were joined by 
our guide, and pursued our journey without further mo- 
Jestation, amused by our guide’s fund of local anecdote.— 
Yours, &c. Q. B.S. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
—=_>_ 

TO THE EDITOR. ‘ 

Sin,—There is nothing more difficult, as Paley ob- 

serves, than to refute a scoff; and I may add, that there 

is nothing more troublesome to overcome than prejudice ; 

—her votarics have eyes and sce not, ears have they and 
hear not. 

When Peter Plainway took up his pen to answer my 
first series of letters I could excuse him, as J was perfectly 
aware that he was some hearty, good-natured fellow, and 
one who did not care a rush about the matter in dis- 
pute; but when I see a person, who signs himself IV., 
pretending seriously to write a studied letter as a tefuta- 
tion of mine, [ must own that my attention was called to 
the contents of the same. WW. declares that he is an ad- 
vocate for the use of Latin in the administration of medi- 
cine; but, before I begin to examine the reason why he 
is so, I have to acquaint W. that I felt extremely obliged 
for the delicate sentiments with which he commences his 
elaborate epistle, and for the frank manner in which he 
declared his intentions; though I should wish to inform 
him, that I never am, nor was, nor ever shall be, so much 
the craven as to strive, intend, or wish to shield my opinions 
under a feminine name. 

Let us now sift out his reasons and his weighty ‘* sup- 
positions.” He mentions laudanum and mercury as 
things to which the vulgar have an innate, nay rather an 
acquired aversion; but laudanum and mercury have 
become every-day drugs, and, when properly used, the 
inultitude have ceased todread them. ‘her@'are few 
people so stupid, or so ignorant as W. imagines.—The 
schoolmaster has been abroad, and fools are scarcer now 
than parish churches. 

He has taken up almost two columns of a Kaleidoscope 
to convey the meaning of two very weak ‘* suppositions,”’ 
and in making a few quotations from my letter ;—quota- 
tions, by the way, not at all dishonoured by the inverted 
‘ommas with which he has clothed them. He finds 
fault with a term, declares its impropriety, and then 
seriously uses it, honoured with all the sanction of his in- 
fallible self. 

As one of his ** suppositions,”” however, is quite foreign 
to the present question (that is, the use of Latin in the 
practice and theory of British medicine) I shall let it sink 
into oblivion; neither will I waste much of your time or 
my own in confuting, I may say with more propriety, in 
exposing the fallacy, of the other. 

WV. insinuates that if prescriptions were given in Eng. 
lish old women might store them up for the pur of 
applying the same in some subsequent case wheré the 
symptoms of the complaint were similar; this is all very 
ood, so far as it goes; but then, what relation has this to 
the point in dispute? since the old Dame might keep a 
Latin prescription as long, as safe, and as easily as an Eng- 
lish one, and the result would be equally good, or equally 
evil. 

1 profess, 1¥., that thou art a terrible entagonist, and 
that I had cause to tremble at thy terrific declaration as to 
the manner thou wouldst treat me; I dare say thou 
thoughtst of totally annihilating Céio, but thou shouldst 
recollect that ‘*suppositions” are not proofs; and that 
affectation may casily be detected. Thou hast made a 
wonderful dissection of my letter, yet its effect and purport 
thou pretendest to be ignorant of; well, so be it; thou hast 
exerted thyself for the last week manfully, and thy learned 








Thou mayest, peradventure, cut off the limb of a lion 
and wish to make it graw out of its mouth, but then 
thou shouldst not upbraid the lion with deformity, as it 
would evidently be thine own handiwork. 

The limb might be natural and energetic before thou 
distortedest it, and if it afterwards becomes useless, the 
fault, W., is thine own. Thou understandest me I doubt 
not, so fare thee well. CLIO. 








SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—I wish to call your attention to an error at pre- 
sent too common in our schools, I mean the improper 
method of distributing the boys into classes; an error 





those sparks of genius which are sown in the mind. I am 
well aware of the jealousy with which the public regard 
those who are bold enough to strike at the root of their 


this character I will bear rather than accept their favour 


subject than it really deserves, I will proceed to prove, 
from my own experience, that it has an extensive influ- 
ence not only over the intellectual but also the moral 
faculties of youth. 
I have before had occasion to observe that the love of 


forth its other powers. I could illustrate this remark by 
many examples, but it is too obvious to admit of any 


that education was first instituted. Men were soon con- 
vinced that if the mind were allowed to range at liberty, it 
would be at a loss which objects to pursue and which to 
avoid; and, with a view of giving it an insight into the 
real nature of things, invented a system of mental afd 
corporal discipline. It is not my intention, at present, to 
enter into a minute examination of the different systems 
that have been successively brought forward by ingenious 
men, but to confine myself to the subject with which I set 
out. Among the numerous faults which I have discovered 
in the mode of classifying boys there is one which I wish 
to dwell upon more at large as it prevails in most schools. 


which, I am persuaded, has a great tendency to extinguish | advantages which would accrue to the British Public from 


long-fostered prejudices; but even the invidiousness of a uti Deseription of that admired Edifice.-Price Sixpence. 


on the base terms of flattering their faults. But, however, | a Perspective View and Ground Plan of that extraordinary 
lest you should think I attach more importance to the | Building.—Price Sixpence. 


NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 


effectually excluding moisture from boots, shoes, carriage 
leathers, &c.—Price Js. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 


praise is a principle deeply implanted in our nature, and | a hundred pieces of Linen, é&c. may be marked as quickly a 
discernible at the earliest age, ere the mind has yet put | ten pieces could be marked on the old plan. The writing is 


doubt. It was for the sake of encouraging this principle, | which im 
RE ER,. : ure water i ed ndered sweet ail 
and at the same time of directing it in its proper channel, eedasuainnet EOS SON OU 
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PUBLICATIONS, &c. ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-ofice, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


Vols. I. to X. inclusive, of the KALEIDOSCOPR, 
in boards, with Title-page and copious Index. 

The LIFE of JAMES WILSON, blind from his 
infancy; Author of Original Poems.—Price One Shilling. 

A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, an@ 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH.—price 18,64, 

SMITH.and DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS (Patronised 
by the King) complete in three parts, price One Shilling each; 
No.1, containing the Initiatory Lessons; No. 2, Large Hand; 
No.3, Round and Small Hand: the whole having a Copy-head 
toeach page. New Scales, Slates, &c. 

A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE and FUTURE 
PROSPECTS of the FREE TRADE and COLONIZAT TON 
of INDIA, in which are developed the Effects of the East 
India Company's Monopoly, as traders, and of their Govern. 
ment, as territorial sovereigns; together with the important 
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Free Trade to India, and the right of settlement there... 
Price Two Shillings, . 


An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL 
TOWN-HALL, with a PLAN of thesplendid Surre of Rooms, and 


Account of ST. JOHN’S MARKET, Liverpool,, with 


The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN’S MNEM( 
HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for 
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CAMERON’S MARKING INK, by the use of which 
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so indelible that no washing or boiling can ever efface it— ™ ® mi 
Price 2s. per bottle. mati: 
ROBIN'’S PATENT PORTABLE FILTER, by the e 
moul 

Important to Persons gei whos 

geing to Sea, Pas babil 


sengers in Steum-boats, &c. and to Per. 
sons learning to Swim. 
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IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any person in the 
water with the clothes on. ecommend 
to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to! 
Aquatic Parties.—Price from 18s. to £1 & 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.) 











Itisa general notion, arising from a wrong estimation Barometer _ Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme| State of Remarks 
of the powers of the human mind, that by placing aclever} x3), | Night, |Morning.|tingDay.|at Noon.| Noon, 
boy in the same class with several dull ones, a spirit of 
emulation is excited among the latter which enables them on i 2945 54 0158 0| 59 O| N.W. |Rain. 
to overcome every natural difficulty. Now, tothosewho| 8 | 29 42: 50 0 ee 0 ¢. 4 vy. Stormy. 
have attentively considered the human mind, it isevident} 8 4 S'S sin Oi gs ol new. 
that unless there be an innate vigour, all the perseverance i 39 4 50 4 a 4 @0 4 NW. Rain 
in the world will avail nothing, when the grades of intel-| }3 4 84: 63 0158 0| 62 O| N.W. |Fair, 




















lect are so far asunder. It is like a mule contending with 
a race-horse in swiftness, whose awkward haste only ex- 


placed in the same class with a clever one, it is most likely 
that he will give way to despair, that notwithstanding all 


9th, Stormy during night. 
12th, Rain during night; seven, p.m. hall-storm. 
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cites the ridicule of the spectators. When a dull boy is 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





his exertions, he is outstripped by his rival with apparent 


he looks with an eye of jealousy and envy on one whose 
superior brilliancy of talent renders him obscure and con- 
temptible. By adopting a different method, I am con- 
vinced the improvement of both would be materially for- 
warded. When a boy is joined in the same class with 


former instance was unavailing, is now all that he has to 
depend upon. The meed of praise is offered to him, and 
the path to it is easy and accessible. He presses forward 
with competitors by no means superior to himself, and 


Yours, &c. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 


ence from this comparison. 








labours are now before us. 





Liverpool, July 2, 1830, 


those of equal talent, that perseverance, which in the | Prorgertize or THE NomBER Ning.—We will, next week, in- 


We must withhold, until next week, the commencement of 


stimulated by a desire of victory, calls forth every CNergy. | qeuupemsse ss 
I leave it to the good sense of the public to draw the infer- Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTO® 





ease. Besides, his evil passions are roused into action, and | Taz HamIctonran SystEm.—The letter of A Pupil, in answer 


to that of Philanthropos, shall be attended to next week. i 
The length alone interfered with its insertion this week. dees 


ParApoxeEs.—It is our intention to introduce into the Kaleido 


scope a series of amusing geographical and other paradoxes, a 
with their solutions. They will prove equally interesting 

and instructive. We shall commence next week. of 
sert the communication of A Student, although, we believe, 
the subject is already pretty well known. It he 


Mr. Marrow’s original tale of the olden time, entitled “‘ Ned 
of the Fell; or, the Pride of Ribblesdale.” 
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SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing B | 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liv 








